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ABSTRACT 



This study examined the relationship between family 
structure, expenditures on education, and children's educational outcomes for 
black South Africans, using the nationally representative 1995 October 
Household Survey. The analyses focused on 28,215 individuals, ages 10 to 24 
years, who had not completed secondary schools. The findings indicated that 
although enrollment levels were high for most ages, schooling advancement 
rates were well under one grade per year, suggesting high rates of grade 
repetition. Controlling for background factors, family structure was highly 
correlated with educational outcomes. The strongest effects were seen for 
children living with neither of their genetic parents, who were less likely 
to be enrolled in school, had completed fewer grades, were older for their 
grade if enrolled, and had less money spent on their school fees and 
school-related transportation costs than children living with both genetic 
parents. Children who lived with single mothers were also disadvantaged for 
most measures. Family structure played a strong role in the probability that 
a child was enrolled in school; additional effects were evident, although 
diminished in strength, for outcomes affecting only enrolled students, age 
delays for grade, and financial expenditures on schooling. In addition, past 
academic progress influenced expenditures on school; children who were behind 
in school for their age (indicative of previous grade repetition) had less 
money spent on their schooling, above and beyond the effects of family 
structure on schooling expenditures. The findings suggest that family 
structure is an important contributor to educational inequality in South 
Africa, although there are important caveats regarding self -selection into 
different family types, as well as issues of school quality. (Contains 63 
references.) (Author/KB) 
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Abstract 



This paper examines the relationship between family structure, expenditures on education, and 
children's educational outcomes for black South Africans, using the nationally representative 
1995 October Household Survey. The analyses focus on 28,215 individuals ages 10-24 who 
have not completed secondary school. The results show that although enrollment levels are high 
for most ages, schooling advancement rates are well under than one grade per year, suggesting 
high rates of grade repetition. Controlling for background factors, family structure is highly 
correlated with educational outcomes. The strongest effects were seen for children living with 
neither of their genetic parents, who were less likely to be enrolled in school, had completed 
fewer grades, were older for their grade if enrolled, and had less money spent on their school 
fees and school-related transportation costs, than children living with both genetic parents. 
Children who lived with single mothers were also disadvantaged for most measures. Family 
structure plays a strong role in the probability that a child is enrolled in school; additional effects 
are evident, though diminished in strength, for outcomes affecting only enrolled students, age 
delays for grade and financial expenditures on schooling. In addition, past academic progress 
influences expenditures on school; children who are behind in school for their age (indicative of 
previous grade repetition) have less money spent on their schooling, above and beyond the 
effects of family structure on schooling expenditures. The results suggest that family structure is 
an important contributor to educational inequality in South Africa, although there are important 
caveats regarding self-selection into different family types, as well as issues of school quality. 



Datasets used 

October Household Survey (OHS), South Africa, 1995 



Introduction 



The determinants of educational outcomes and the effects of education on employment, income 
and life histories continue to be important areas of research in both developed and developing 
countries. These relationships are of particular interest in the Republic of South Africa, which 
has one of the world’s highest rates of wage inequality (Lam 1999, Leibbrandt et al. 2000). With 
the transition to a non-racial democratic government in 1 994, much rhetoric and energy have 
been devoted to reducing this inequality, and to healing the damage wrought by decades of racial 
discrimination under the policies of Apartheid. However, economic inequality is likely to 
continue in the new South Africa as long as educational inequality persists. This paper presents 
an examination of some of the factors influencing educational outcomes, focusing in particular 
upon the relationships between children's family structure, their current educational status, and 
their families' expenditures on their educations. 

Education and economic outcomes 



The correlation between measures of an individual’s human capital (such as education, or 
parental education and income) and his or her economic outcomes (employment, wage income, 
etc.) is well documented across a variety of cultural settings (e.g., Becker 1993, Filmer and 
Pritchett 1999, Lam 1999). In South Africa, this relationship is complicated by the confounding 
issue of race, which has influenced access to both educational and employment opportunities. 
From 1948 until 1990, the government of South Africa followed the policy of Apartheid 
(“separateness”), with the goal of enforcing and increasing the de facto racial segregation that 
existed in the country. 1 The Apartheid government recognized four racial categories: African 
(a.k.a. black), coloured, Indian (a.k.a. Asian), and white. Legislation was enacted to enforce 
racial segregation; as a result, the quality of employment, education, housing and other 
opportunities varied greatly across racial groups, with whites having the greatest access to 
resources and blacks, the least. During the Apartheid era, education for blacks was controlled by 
as many as 1 1 different school administrations (Case and Yogo 1999); schools for blacks were 
typically underfunded, and had far less money per pupil than white schools (Thomas 1996). 
Although Apartheid laws were suspended by the early 1990s, and the diverse educational 
administrations were collapsed into a single ministry in 1994 (Moll 1998), at the present time 
many schools are still racially homogeneous, and their quality and resources continue to vary 
greatly by race. Variation in the quality of schools affects children’s educational pathways; for 
example, regional student/teacher ratios affect the probability of enrollment in school, the highest 
grade completed, the probability of employment, and wages earned (Case and Deaton 1999, Case 
and Yogo 1999). Student/teacher ratios are much higher in black communities than white ones; 
furthermore, schools that are primarily African have fewer facilities such as libraries, 
laboratories and sports facilities (Case and Deaton 1999). 



1 Apartheid laws were largely abolished by 1990, and democratic non-racial elections were held in 1994 and 1999. 
From 1 990 until 1 994 South Africa was ruled by an interim government, composed of members of the old 
government and members of formerly banned opposition parties, most notably the African National Congress, 
which was the primary winner in the subsequent national elections. 
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